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The process is not continuous, but composed of a series of
occasions of experience which Whitehead calls actual occasions or
actual entities. These are the final real things of the universe.
They also constitute the elementary class of event. Prominent
among the different species of actual occasions are the electronic
and protonic occasions which constitute matter, and those actual
occasions which constitute the mind of a higher animal or man.
As the use of the word 'feeling' implies, an actual occasion is a
subject.3 In Whitehead's philosophy, however, as will shortly
appear, the relation between subject and object is conceived in an
unusual way, of which the relation of knower to known is a
specialized development.

The use of the words experience or feeling for an elementary
physical event such as an electronic vibration, as well as for an
event in the mind of man, is an example of the thoroughgoing
unification of nature which Whitehead's system achieves: 'Any
doctrine which refuses to place human experience outside nature
must find in the description of human experience factors which
also enter into less specialized natural ocurrences' (1933, p. 223).
By experience or feeling, however, Whitehead does not imply
consciousness. According to him, this is a feature of only a small
class of high grade actual occasions. 'We must bear in mind that
"feeling" is here used throughout as the purely general term for
any kind of acting or being acted upon, in such a way that the
make-up of the subject is affected' (Emmet, p. 142). How
Whitehead relates feelings, in the usual meaning of that term, to
processes in the inanimate world (and thereby justifies his use of
the word 'feeling' for both) will be indicated later. Nevertheless
Whitehead's system essentially involves a form of pansychism, in
which however consciousness is taken to be a later development
in evolution. Although I think that to do so would be to
abandon a system which places matter, life, and mind, and efficient
and final causation, in intelligible relations to each other, those
who cannot follow Whitehead in his pansychism may look upon
that aspect of the following description of an inanimate actual
occasion as no more than an analogy, useful for illustrating how
the constitution of the complex types of actual occasions in the
living organism can be reduced to the simplest terms.

The fact that process is 'incurably atomic' has to be reconciled

3.   It is in this sense that an actual occasion is an elementary event.   As we shall see, the
process which Is the actual occasion, when considered as an object, can be analysed into parts.